LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

Stevenson's arrival was the Fourth of July; the king of
Butaritari had observed the festival with enthusiasm,
but not wisely, nor in accordance with missionary
views, for he had removed the taboo upon spirits which
ordinarily was imposed for all his subjects.

Neither sovereign nor courtiers had been sober since,
and though, with a lofty Sabbatarianism, the king de-
clined to be photographed upon a Sunday, it was not
to be supposed that he could be refused more drink if
he offered to purchase it at the usual price. There was
this further difficulty in the way of restoring sobriety
to his dominions, that even if one firm declined to
supply him, there was the rival house, which, having
as yet sold less of its liquor, might be less anxious for
the special open season to come to an end. So the
carnival continued for ten days more, and all the white
men could do was to get out their pistols and show in
public such skill as they possessed in shooting at a
mark.

Twice a large stone was hurled at Stevenson as he
sat in his verandah at dusk, just as the lamp was
brought out and placed beside him. He now entered
into negotiations with the German manager of the
other firm, whom he found to take a far more serious
view of the situation than any of them, and whom he
induced by diplomacy to discontinue to supply the
natives. The crisis was now reached: would the
populace, irritated by refusal, carry either of the bars
with a rush?

Fortunately all passed off smoothly. The king came
to his senses, and the taboo was re-imposed. Quiet
was restored, and only just in time, for a day or two
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